WALTER DE LA MARE
brought off; but it has been sufficiently brought
off to excite many conjectures and the liveliest
curiosity. The author obviously is still very
young, and very preoccupied with his style,
which possibly has been influenced by the
eclectic theory of R.L.S., and is, at all events,
as far removed from the colloquial as he can

make it.

Not that there is any resemblance to R.L.S.
It is only that, if there are two distinct ideas of
style, one of which we may regard as the
Stevensonian, and the other as the Words-
worthian, the new writer inclines to the former,
which clings as closely to the written, as the
latter does to the spoken, word. According
to the first idea, style is a thing to be acquired
by a process of picking and choosing among
models, and the result is an invented idiom
into which the natural speech-language of
thought and emotion is translated. This, I
admit, is more visible in Stevenson's essays
than in his tales: still it may be taken as
characteristic of his style, and also of George
Meredith's. It is often very delightful; it
forms part of the charm of The New Arabian
Nights, and part of the beauty of The Shaving
of Shagpat: but it is not the best medium for
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